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THE PEACOCK COMPLAINING TO JUNO. — Doric. 



PRAY, MY CHILD. 
From the German of Hoffman. 

" Give me the morning kiss, and pray, 
My child, — the long, sad night is past ; 

I prayed its sleepless hours away, 
And morn has brought me peace at last. 

I saw thy face, and almost smiled, 

It was so bright ! — O pray, my child ! 

" How sweet it was, my little man, 
When early out of bed you sprung, 

And in the snug, warm chamber ran, 
And in your night-gown danced and sung ; 

Then to your father you would fly, 

And clasp his neck, ' So big am I.* 

tt He has for many days been ill — 
The father dear ! — and still is low : 

While I — my aching heart, be still ! 
Give me your little hands now — so, 

Quick, for my tears are flowing wild, 

O fold your hands, and pray, my child ! 

" When he into the woods did go, 

You coaxed him, ' Please, please, father mine ! 
He kissed us both, — he loved us so, 

And always brought you something fine, 
That made you run with eager feet 
To meet him. O 'twas sweet, twas sweet ! 



" Pray that your father dear may live, 

He is our all, — he must not die, 
And what you ask for God must give, 

When he beholds you from on high ; 
For eyes like yours, so pure, so mild, 
The good God loves ! So pray, my child ! " 

She weeps with sorrow and delight, 
To hear her baby Heaven implore : 

" Come down, dear God, — down from thy height, 
And make my father well once more, 

For if he dies, and mother cries — 

I cannot love you — if he dies ! " 

The mother's heart is reconciled, 

She listens, and her fears depart : 
" God grants you what you ask, my child, 

So strong the love within your heart. 
I know the blessed God will hear, 
And answer you, my baby dear ! *' 



The Peacock's Complaint. — The Peacock pre- 
sented a memorial to Juno importing how hardly he 
thought he was used in not having so good a voice 
as the nightingale : how that pretty animal was 
agreeable to every ear that heard it, whilst he was 
laughed at for his ugly, screaming voice, if he did 
but open his mouth. The goddess, concerned at the 
uneasiness of her favorite bird, answered him very 



kindly to this purpose : " If the nightingale is blessed 
with a fine voice, you have the advantage in point of 
beauty and largeness of person." "Ah!" says he, 
"but what avails my silent, unmeaning beauty, when 
I am so far excelled in voice ! " The goddess dismissed 
him, bidding him consider, that the properties of 
every creature were appointed by the decree of fate : 
to him beauty: strength to the eagle : to the night- 
ingale a voice of melody: the faculty of speech to 
the parrot: and to the dove innocence. That each 
of these was contented with his own peculiar quality ; 
and unless he had a mind to be miserable, he must 
learn to be so too. Moral: Since all things, as Juno 
says, are fixed by fate, how absurd it is to see people 
tormenting themselves for that which it is impossi- 
ble ever to obtain ! They who are ambitious of hav- 
ing more good qualities should spare for no pains to 
cultivate and recommend those they have : which a 
sourness of temper, instead of improving, will cer- 
tainly impair, whether they are of the mind or body. 
If we had all the desirable properties in the world we 
could be no more than easy and contented with 
them : and if a man, by a right way of thinking, can 
reconcile himself to his own condition, whatever it 
be, he will fall little short of the most complete state 
that mortal ever enjoyed. — .Esop. 
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a coward, that strives for the preeminency with a 
womarr — a coward because he domineers over weak- 
ness, a fool to dispute with ignorance. For men 
should use women as nurses do children, strive to 
please and yield to them in all things but what will 
do them harm. As not to suffer them to degrade 
themselves of their honours, or spend their estate by 
their vanity: or destroy their health by their ill 
orders ; but to strive to delight them —giving them 
liberty in all honourable and honest recreations, in 
moderate expenses and harmless vanities. But he 
that strives with his wife to win the breeches, would 
never have had the wit to fight the battles of Ccesar. 
For a gallant man will never strive for the breeches 
with his wife, but will present her with the whole 
suit, doublet, breeches, cloak and all appurtenances 
thereto, and leave himself only his sword to pro- 
tect her. It is more hon- 
our to be led captive by a 
woman, than to contend by 
resistance. A gallant man 
willingly yields to effeminate 
bands, and takes them rather 
as wreaths of flowers than 
chains of slavery." 

The good Duchess was not 
only laughed at by the wits, 
who laughed at everybody 
and everything, but she was 
censured by the critical of her 
own sex, for what they could 
not but think her affecta- 
tions. So at least I gather 
from one of her " Sociable 
Letters," which is a sort of 
defense of her manner of life, 
and which reminds me, in 
passages, of the gravity of 
Cowley's prose : " Madam, I 
heard by your last that the 
Lady S. P. was to visit you, 
where amongst her other dis- 
course she spoke of me, and 
was pleased to censure and 
condemn — as to censure the 
cause and condemn the man- 
ner of my life, saying that I 
did either retire out of a fan- 
tastic humour, or otherwise 
I was constrained in not hav- 
ing the liberty that other 
wives usually have to go 
abroad and receive what vis- 
itors they please. If she did 
but know the sweet pleasures 
and harmless delights I have 
by this retirement, she would 
not have said what she did. 
To answer what she said, this 
course of life is my own vol- 
untary choice, for I have lib- 
erty to do anything, or to go 
anywhere, or keep any com- 
pany that discretion doth al- 
low and honour approve of; 
and though I may err in my 
discretion, I do not in cases 
of honour, for had I not only 
liberty, but were persuaded or 
enticed by all the world's al- 
lurements, or were threat- 
ened with death, "to do or act 

anything against honour, I would not do it ; nay I 
would die first. And in honour are man)' ingredi- 
encies, as justice, chastity, truth, trust, gratitude, con- 
stancy, and many like. Next, I answer that it is not 
out of a fantastic humour that I live so much retired, 
but out of self-love — not out of self-opinion. Where- 
fore, for my pleasure and delight, my ease and peace 
— I live a retired life ; a home life, free from the en- 
tanglements, confused clamours and rumbling noise 
of the world. Here I live in a calm silence, wherein I 
have my contemplations free from disturbance, and 
my mind lives in peace and my thoughts in pleasure ; 
they sport and play — they are not vexed with cares or 
worldly desires — they are not covetous of worldly 
wealth or ambitious of empty titles — they are not to 
be caught with the baits of sensual pleasures (or 
rather I may say sensual follies), for they draw my 
senses to them, and run not out to the senses — 
they have no quarrelling disputes amongst them — 
they live friendly and sociably together — their only 
delight is in their own pastimes and harmless recrea- 



tions — and though I do not go personally to masks, 
balls, and plays, yet my thoughts entertain my mind, 
for some of my thoughts make plays, and others act 
those plays on the stage of imagination, while my 
mind sits as a spectator. Thus my mind is enter- 
tained both with poets and players, taking as much 
delight as Augustus Caesar did, to sit with his Maecenas 
and hear Virgil and Horace read their works unto 
them. So my mind takes delight in its Maecenas, 
which is Contemplation, and to have its poetical 
thoughts (although not like Virgil or Horace, yet 
such as the)' are) repeat their pieces ; and those my 
mind likes best, it sends forth to the senses to write 
them down. None truly enjoy themselves but those 
who live to thems'elves, as I do ; and it is better to 
be a self-lover in a retired life, than a self-seeker in a 
wandering humour like a vagabond. They have no 
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constant dwelling, for going much abroad, they dwell 
everywhere, and yet, to speak metaphorically, no- 
where. But delights are different ; for the Lady S. P. 
delights herself with others, and I delight myself with 
myself. Some delight in troubles, I delight in ease. 
And certainly much company cannot choose but be 
troublesome, for in much company are many excep- 
tions, much envy, much suspicion, much detraction, 
much faction, much noise and much nonsense — and 
it is impossible, at least improbable for any par- 
ticular person to please all the several companies 
they come into. Then, if particular persons be ac- 
coutered bravely they are envied, if they be attired in 
plain, -mean garments, they are despised: if any 
woman be more beautiful than common, she shall be 
sure to have female detractors and slanderers : if any 
. woman be ill-favoured, it is mentioned as a reproach, 
although it be Nature's fault, not hers : if she be in- 
differently handsome, they speak of her as ' regard- 
less : ' if she be in years they will say ' she is fitter 
for the grave than company:' if young, ' fitter for the 



school than conversation:' if of middle years, their 
tongues are the forerunners of her decay : if she have 
wealth and no titles, she is ' like meat, all fat and no 
blood : ' and if of great title with small wealth, they 
say she is ' like a pudding without suet : ' and if she 
have both wealth and title, they hate to see her as 
owls hate the light: if she have neither wealth nor 
title, they scorn her company. And thus the general- 
ity is to every particular. Wherefore it is impossible 
for any particular either to please the humours or avoid 
the slanders or reproaches of the generality — for every 
one is against all and all is against every one. 

" But I am not so retired as to bar myself from the 
company of my good friends, such as do not translate 
harmless and simple words to evil sense and mean- 
ing, such as are so noble as not to detract from or dis- 
praise such persons as they take the pains to visit, or 
such as will not take it for 
neglect if I do not punc- 
tually return their visit or 
perhaps not visit them at 
any time, but will excuse or 
pardon my lazy humour, and 
not account it a disrespect. 
To conclude, I am more hap- 
py in my home-retirement 
than I believe the Lady S. P. 
is in her public frequentings 
— having a kind and noble 
husband, who is witty and 
wise company, a peaceable 
and quiet mind and recre- 
ative thoughts that take 
harmless liberty." 

Her Grace had a standard 
for Biography which was 
rare in the age in which she 
lived — an age of open prof- 
ligacy and boastful libertin- 
ism — the age of Rochester 
and Nell Gwynne. She was 
averse to the perpetuation 
of bad lives in bad books, 
and gave good reasons for 
this aversion in one of her 
letters. Here it is: "Madam, 
in your last letter you sent 
me word' that Sir F. O. was 
retired to write his own life, 
for he says he knows no 
reason but he may as well 
write his own life as Guzman? 
and since you desire my 
opinion of his intended work, 
I can only say that his life, 
for anything I know to the 
contrary, hath been as evil 
as Guzman's. But whether 
his wit be as good as Guz- 
man's, I know not ; yet I 
doubt the worst. And to 
write an evil life without wit, 
will be but a dull and tedious 
story — indeed so tedious and 
dull, as I believe none will 
take the pains to read it, un- 
less he reads it himself. But 
it is to be hoped that he will 
be tired of himself, and so 
desist from his self-story* 
And if he do write his own 
life, it will as a masking dol- 
phin, or such like thing, where the outside is painted 
pasteboard or canvas, and the inside stuffed with 
shreds of paper or dirty rags. But if he have any 
frjends, surely they will persuade him to employ his ? 
time about something else. Some are so unhappy as 
to have nothing to employ time with. They can 
waste time, but not employ time ; and as they waste 
time, so time wastes them. There's a saying, That 
men are bom to live, and live to die ; but I think 
some are only born to die, and not to live ; for they 
make small use of life, and life makes small use of 
them — so that in effect they were ready for the grave 
as soon as they came forth from the womb. Where- 
fore, if Sir F. O. go forward with his work, he will dig 
his grave through the story of his life, and his soul- 
less wit will be buried therein. But leaving his dead 
wit to his paper coffin, and his unprofitable labours 
to his black, mourning ink, I rest, Madam," etc. 

I have said that the Duchess was an extravagant 
writer, but I shall not substantiate it by quotations. 
I respect her genius. — John Sydney, 



